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FINANCIAL NOTES 


SwepisH Banxs Report Goon Business 

The economic stability of Sweden is reflected 
in the bank reports, which show that four of the 
leading institutions for the past year averaged 
11.37 per cent in dividends. As was the case the 
year before, the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
again paid 15 kronor per share, or 10.5 per cent. 
After writing off 5,130,000 kronor, the net earn- 
ings of the bank amounted to 10,026,000 kronor. 

The Svenska Handelsbanken, which is the sec- 
ond largest bank in Sweden, maintains its former 
dividend rate of 10 per cent. Its savings depart- 
ment reported 16,000 new accounts and an in- 
crease of 5,500,000 kronor in deposits. The Stok- 
holm Enskilda Bank, known as the Wallenberg 
financial institution, retains its former dividend 
rate of 15 per cent. The bank had net earnings 
of almost 10,000,000 kronor. Its reserve fund of 
29,351,000 kronor remains unchanged. The Géte- 
borg Bank shows an increase in net earnings, and 


a dividend rate of 10 per cent was proposed by 
the board of directors. 


























































































Denmark Repuces Its Foreign Desr 

Within the past year Denmark reduced her 
foreign debt by 275,000,000 kroner. At the be- 
ginning of 1926 the total foreign indebtedness of 
the country was around 1,000,000,000 kroner. 
There is this to be said for the reduction that 
the principal reason was the rise of the Danish 
krone, and that on this account the actual figures 
remain about unchanged. At the close of 1924, 
for instance, the debt was reckoned in foreign 
currency at a dollar rate of 5.69, and at the end 
of 1925 at a rate of 4.05. 





















































SwepitsH Importers 1N AppEAL TO ENGLAND 

The Association of Swedish Creditors of Great 
Britain (Foreningen Englands Svenska Fordrings- 
agare), organized by importers who had their 
cargoes of merchandise held up and seized during 
the war, has issued an appeal to the British 
public with the view of obtaining a settlement of 
their claims. The association appeals to every 
member of the British commercial, industrial, and 
banking world, and states in detail its grievances 
after unsuccessful attempts for a fair settlement, 
as it alleges. At the time of the British block- 
ade policy taking effect there was a united protest 
by the various Scandinavian countries. Later, 
it is alleged, a settlement of 50 per cent of the 
claims was offered which some importers found it 
necessary to accept. The main grievance of 
Sweden appears to be that while Norway and 
Denmark receives full payment for their losses a 
different attitude was displayed in dealing with 
the Swedish claimants. 

For the sake of future satisfactory trade rela- 
tions between the two countries the Swedish im- 
porters ask British business men to give heed to 
the appeal they consider just. 







































Earnincs or Norwecian MercHant Marine 

The difficult freight market conditions with 
which the Norwegian merchant marine had to 
contend during 1925, together with the sharp rise 
in the Norwegian exchange, through which the 
tone-returns from charters entered into on a 
sterling basis were materially reduced, very natu- 
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rally tended to reduce seriously the earnings of 
the fleet as a whole. The gross earnings during 
1925 are now estimated at from 425,000,000 kroner 
to 450,000,000 kroner, or more than 100,000,000 
kroner less than during the preceding year. As 
regards the relation of shipping earnings to the 
Norwegian balance of payments, it is estimated 
that during 1925 approximately 200,000,000 kroner 
of the gross earnings of the merchant fleet will 
remain with the country, while the rest has been 
expended abroad. 


Burmeister & Wain AnNvAL Report 

The annual statement of the Burmeister and 
Wain Engineering and Shipbuilding Company, 
Ltd., of Copenhagen, shows the profits for 1925 
to be 3,564,672 kroner as against 3,204,142 kroner 
the previous year. The board of directors rec- 
ommended that 2,234,511 kroner be placed in the 
reserve and renewal fund, from which there shall 
at the same time be withdrawn 1,880,382 kroner 
for off-writing. The shareholders received a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent from the year’s surplus, to- 


gether with a further 3 per cent from the dividend 
regulation fund. 


Stratus oF Danish LANDMANDSBANK PRESENTED 
After months of work by the respective com- 
mittees charged with investigating: the condition 
of Landmandsbanken of Copenhagen the report 
recently issued shows that the bank found it 
necessary to write off a further 150,000,000 kroner, 
caused by losses due to the crisis through which 
the institution has passed during the past few 
years. Since 1921 the Landmandsbank has writ- 
ten off no less than 453,000,000 kroner. The Gov- 
ernment has proposed that the state guaranty be 
continued to 1933. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that with the issuance of the report con- 
fidence in this long established financial institution 
will be no less strong than before, and that with 
a clean slate for the present year the business 
will be continued along the most acceptable lines. 





Proressor CasseL oN INTEREST RATES 

In the Quarterly Report published by the Skan- 
dinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget Professor Gustav 
Cassel writes on the future of the rate of interest. 
“The Swedish State,” he says, “which before the 
war had been accustomed to pay 34% to 4 per cent 
interest on its loans, was obliged in 1923 and 1924 
to raise loans of a new type, carrying interest at 
5 to 5% per cent. The average yield of those 
Swedish Government loans, the prices of which 
are not affected by the prospect of conversion or 
by amortization, varied from 4.80 and 5.04 during 
the year 1924 and the first six months of 1925. It 
was only after the recent reductions of the Bank 


rate that the basis of interest was brought down 
to about 4.2/3 per cent.” 





Mr. Hotcu witu Ditton, Reap & Co. 

Niels Frode Holch, who for the last eighteen 
years was associated with the investment house 
of A. B. Leach & Co., has recently resigned from 
that connection. Mr. Holch is now associated with 
the well known bond house Dillon, Read & Co. at 


their Park Avenue Office, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


42npv Street Office 


W uere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 62 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company | 
of New York 
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Henrik GERNER O Rik belongs to a 
well known Danish family and is a resi- 
dent of Fredensborg. He is the author 
of the text to Kristian Kongstad’s book 
of pictures from Helsingér and has writ- 
ten books and articles on biographical- 
historical or topographical subjects. 


Sruart Rose is a New York writer 
who is collaborating with Prince Aage in 
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his book A Royal Adventurer in the 
Foreign Legion which is to appear in 
August with the imprint of Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 


Juxius Ciausen, of the Royal Library 
in Copenhagen, has several times contrib- 
uted articles to the Review, among them 
a survey of current Danish books which 
appeared a year ago. 


LIFE ASSOCIATES 


Endowers of the Foundation 


Most of our Associates are, we find, Associates for life. They do not give up 
their membership in the Foundation. Each January when their annual dues are 
payable they renew their part in the Foundation, and the Review goes to them 


uninterruptedly. 


But a few of our Associates are more than Associates for life paying annual dues. 
They are Lire Associates. By one payment of two hundred dollars they have 


relieved themselves and us of the annual nuisance of dues. 


Each year of their 
$ 


lives, they receive the Review and the books as they are issued. 


And this is even more significant—they, as Life Associates, are endowers of the 
Foundation. The payment of a Life Associate goes into our endowment and becomes 


a part of our permanent fund. 


The Trustees of the Foundation consider the enrollment of Life Associates to be 
the best method of increasing the endowment of the Foundation. They believe that 
many of our Annual Associates will welcome an opportunity to become Life Asso- 
ciates. They invite each reader of the Review to become a Life Associate of the 


Foundation. 


These are the forms of membership in the Foundation: 
LIFE ASSOCIATES, $200, one payment 
Receiving all publications 
SUSTAINING ASSOCIATES, $10.00 annually 


Receiving the Review and Cvassics 


REGULAR ASSOCIATES, $3.00 annually 


Receiving the Review 
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The King’s Copenhagen 


HEREVER we go in Copenhagen we are reminded of how 
the city grew great and beautiful under the hands of auto- 
crat kings. If we attend service in one of the old churches, 

the gilded and crowned initial—C or F with its numeral—flashes from 
pulpit and altar rail. We stroll through the ancient city, and we see 
the same sign in mellowed relief on the weatherbeaten walls of his- 
toric buildings now given over to sight-seers. Or we walk through 
the streets lined with government stores and offices, and we see it 
there. We meet it on every fire-engine and mail-box. 

More pervasive than the sign manual of any other king is that of 
Christian IV, the huge C encircling the figure 4, which stands for the 
builder king. His robust Renaissance personality set its stamp on 
Copenhagen three hundred years ago so that we still feel its power. 
We climb the Round Tower, we see his initial on the wall, and when 
we reach the top we have spread out before us the “city of beautiful 
spires” in which some of the most unique are from his hand. We walk 
in Rosenborg park, and its name “Kongens Have” carries our imagi- 
nation back to his day. We enter the castle, which he built, and 
again we feel the flavor of his personality everywhere. We visit 
Amager and quaint old Christianshavn, and we are reminded that he 
created these suburbs of the old town. 

There is nothing oppressive in this all-pervading royalty. It is 
as though history came close to us through these F’s and C’s that make 
the figures of the past emerge out of the shadows and speak to us. 
We realize them only as symbols of their time. Under the sceptre 
of imperious kings the nation wrought and labored. Architects, 
painters, wood-carvers, and stone masons all contributed their skill. 
and effort; and even though taxpayers groaned then as now, the 
thing of beauty remains a joy of centuries to gladden every one who 
visits “the King’s Copenhagen.” 
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Photograph by Fischer 
Otp Rococo Pavirions LeapING FROM THE 
Marsre Brincge to THE New KRIsTIANSBORG 





THE KING’S COPENHAGEN 


THe Great Spire oF Our Savior’s CourcH witH Its Winpine Staircase Can Be SEEN Far 
AND Wie Over tHE Low Buitpincs or Orn CHriIsTIANSHAVN 
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Tue Bourse or Curistian IV. Tue Lone, Low Srructure or Dutt Rep Brick witH Its 
Green Dragon Spire, ONE oF THE Most Picruresaur Buitpincs 1n CopENHAGEN 


“RUNDETAARN,” THE Rounp Tower BuiItt Frue Kirxe, Twice Resuitt, Has a His- 
BY Curist1aAN IV For AstronomicaL Os- tory Tuat Gores Back To THE TWELFTrU 
SERVATIONS CENTURY 





THE KING’S COPENHAGEN 


Photograph by Fischer 
Tue City or Beautirut Spies SEEN FROM THE Rounp TowER 


‘““Kongen’s Kjobenhavn”’ 


HE King’s old Copenhagen seems to me 
A merchant, bronzed and wise, whose schooners play 
At anchor still in Madras or Bombay 

Or cross with ghostly sail an eastern sea. 

With gold-knobbed stick he taps a melody 

U pon the cobbled street, some sailor lay 

He learned when first he went to sea—to-day 

The smoky freighters lie along the quay. 


But still the copper dragons lift their tail 
Above the ruddy Bourse; and Nikolaj’s 

Tall belfry—all King Christian’s towers rise 

To keep the dear, familiar, broken line 

And welcome sailors home. These shall not fail 
Though sovereigns change and ministries resign. 


J.C. 





View FRoM THE Ramparts oF Kronporc, Patnrep sy C. W. EckersrerG In 1829 


A Picture 


By Maurice Francis Ecan 


Where rocks are touched by ripples; butterflies 
Made by the sun in silver shine and rise 
Upon the Sound in rays that westward pour. 
Gulls glide and float and.in the soft air soar, 
Creatures of grace; they watch with eager eyes 
The crystal depths—a sudden dart! There dies 
An argent fish—the gull sails as before: 


S MALL, lemon-tinted blossoms dot the shore 


A splash of foam, and swift a young athlete, 
All ivory and rose, dives to the cool 
And brilliant waves; another dauntless springs 
And yet another, swimmers strong and fleet, 
To whom the sea belongs by Viking rule— 
And, over all, a Danish skylark sings. 

Helsingor, Morning, June 17, 1917 
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Tue Harsor or HELsincOr witH Fine ReESMENCES FROM THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Historic Towns of Denmark 


II. Helsingor, The City of Hamiet 
By H. G. Orrix 


HERE the Oresund rounds a corner of Sjelland there lies an 
ancient city, framed in hills and curving strand, looking out 
on the ships of all nations as they glide through the waterway 

below. It is a town dear to the heart of every Dane, known to sea- 
faring men the world over and called by them variously Elsinore, 
Elseneur, Elsinor op de Zondt— 

But the Danes call it Helsingér, and it is the story of this town and 
its checkered fate which I want to recall, now that its people are pre- 
paring to celebrate the five hundredth anniversary of its greatness 
and to receive the many friends that are no doubt preparing to visit 
it this year. 

Denmark is and has always been the guardian of the gates to the 
Baltic, the one broad and two narrow belts which, in this delta land, 
lead from the inland waters to the open sea. The control of these 
waterways, and through them of the rich Baltic ports and their fleets, 
has been a vital question in the policies of Denmark and of many 
another nation, ever since international commerce first reached out its 
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Fisuinc Boats 1x tHe Harsor or HELstncor 


hand and touched the North. ‘The point where the passage is narrow- 
est and the traffic heaviest is, of course, the spot most desired by any 
one who wants to hold the key to the Baltic. A glance at the map of 
Northern waters will at once show the crucial spot—the northeastern 
point of Sjelland; and there we find to this day Kronborg castle 
with its yellowing gray walls and helmet of green copper spires, the 
visible expression of Denmark’s old supremacy over the waters that 
wash its base. Yet the initiated can read the same idea still more 
clearly in the history of the city whose church towers and red-tiled 
roofs, harbor, shipyard, and narrow streets with jostling crowds form 
the cheerful bourgeois pendant to the sombre and militant guardian 
out on the headland. 

The fortunes of the good city of Helsingér have followed closely 
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i the external history of Denmark, and it has had more ups and downe 
than any other Manish city. As far back as the thirteenth century 
a small town stood on the flat land sheltered by high downs from 
the western winds'—-Denmark’s eternal scourge, the wind that drove 
Hamlet mad. On the small triangular strip of headland the inhabi- 
tants were forced to live close together, and their only source of main- 
tenance was the Oresund which cuts a deep channel here in its rapid 
course as it rounds the gravelled point. For two centuries this old- 
est Helsingor was quite insignificant. During Denmark’s periods of 
decline it was often pillaged and burned by fleets from Liibeck 
Norway. But in the early part of the fifteenth century there came a 
king who understood the possibilities of this narrow passage, especially 
as a weapon against the arrogance of the Hanseatic League. It was 
Krik of Pomerania, ruler of the united North, afterwards an exe- 
crated person in Danish history, but now after the lapse of five hun- 
dred years honored for his foresight and his enterprise by a monu- 
ment erected to him in the main square of Helsingor. 
It was about the vear 1425 that King Erik realized his idea of the 
Sound dues. At that time both the shores of the Gresund were Danish 
land. What, then, could be more reasonable than to take a toll of 
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every foreign ship in proportion to the value of its cargo in return for 
a free and unimpeded passage through Danish waters? But the right 
to do this had to be maintained by force, and for this purpose the old 
castle to the south of the town was not strong enough. Therefore it 
was pulled down, and on the extreme point of the headland the king 
built a new castle Krogen, or Orekrog, as it came to be called, and 
behind it a new town with regular streets. Its charter granted exemp- 
tion from taxation to those erecting new buildings. Timber and fuel 
were given to the citizens from the forests in the interior, and the 
king himself saw to their spiritual needs. From this first period of 
prosperity date the two churches and three monasteries of Helsingor, 
the latest of which, dedicated to Our Lady, still survives with its 
buildings from the latter half of the fifteenth century, a monument 
unique in its kind, the best preserved monastery in the north and the 
finest relic of the past in all Helsingor. 

The Sound-toll, King Erik’s royal idea, and the vital nerve of Hel- 
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singor, proved to be all that 
its founder had hoped. In 
the hands of succeeding 
kings it became a continual 
source of wealth which, with 
the life and trade accompa- 
nying it, carried the city 
safely through plague, con- 
flagrations, and pillage by 
enemies. When, towards 
the close of the sixteenth 
century, Denmark was 
‘aised to the rank of a great 
power in the reign of Fred- 
erik IT, it provided the king 
with the means of replacing 
the antiquated Krogen by 
the magnificent castle 
Kronborg. 





Sr. Marre Cuurcn, a Beautirvrt SpecimeEN oF LATE 
Gotuic Arcuitecturr. Tue CuurcnH Forms OnE WING 
OF THE CARMELITE MONASTERY 


The trade possibilities opened up by the 
Sound-toll, and the erection of the new 
‘astle by the sea, attracted many foreign- 
ers to the spot, mainly Dutch and German 
merchants and artisans. About the year 
1600 Helsing6r experienced a_renais- 
sance. The residence of the king and his 
court at Kronborg and the flourishing 
state of its trade raised it to one of Den- 
mark’s chief cities, more international in 
character than any of the others, “almost 
the merriest town in Denmark because of 
the ships of the several nations continu- 
ally arriving there,” we read in a contem- 
porary chronicle. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, a long and difficult period 
of decline commenced. The wars with 
Sweden led to the ultimate loss of all the 
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provinces east of the Ore- 
sund. War taxes and bil- 
leting, the siege and oc- 
cupation of Kronborg by 
the enemy put an end to 
the prosperity of the once 
happy and “merry” Hel- 
singor which now became 
a frontier town. In 1710 
and 1711 terrible epidem- 
ics, following on the heels 
of war, swept away one- 
third of the inhabitants, 
and toward the middle of 
the eighteenth century 
the unhappy city, which 
was entirely devoid of 
agricultural upland when 
the sea failed to furnish a 
livelihood, and _ whose 
shipping and_ industry 
had been reduced to in- 
significant proportions, 
had indeed fallen far be- 
low its former greatness 
and splendor. It was not 
until a proper harbor was 
built that it again began 
to flourish, and toward 
the close of the century 
trade and commerce, es- 
pecially with England, 
revived, and once more 
made Helsingér fairly 
prosperous. 


During the war with England in 1807-14 the sea trade again lan- 
guished, but when the war was over and the harbor had been enlarged, 
good times set in, and in the succeeding decades the old city on 
Oresund experienced its third and most brilliant period of prosperity. 
The blue waves outside its open gates carried wealth to the city, a 
wealth easily gained, but also easily squandered. 

Though only one side of the Oresund had remained Danish, Den- 
mark’s right to the Sound-toll had hitherto been maintained and ac- 
knowledged by all seafaring nations. Before Kronborg all ships had 
to lower their topsail, and in the roads of Helsingér lay the Danish 
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guard-ship like an ever 
watchful Argus, taking 
care that every foreign 
vessel stopped and 
yielded its tribute. Every 
shipmaster had to go 
ashore to clear in his ship 
at the customhouse, and 
as soon as he set foot on 
the pier, he immediately 
fell a prey to shipping 
agents and marine supply 
dealers, and there was no 
escape for him until they 
and the enterprising m A Room 1N tHE Orp Carmetite Monastery, Since 1541 
habitants of the town had — Usep as « Hospirat ror Orp Propre, Latrery Discon- 
exacted their toll no less TINUE? 4S THE Inmates Have Been Movep to More 
Fs MoperN QUARTERS 

than the collector of His 

Majesty’s customs. This 
was a time of life and 
gaiety at Helsingor. The 
consuls and other foreign 
residents gave the town 
an air of distinction and 
an international stamp; 
in severe winters the ice- 
free port became a refuge 
for all the Baltic traffic, 
and if King Erik of Po- 
merania could have risen 
from his grave, it would 


surely have gladdened his 

. 7 . . Tue Matin Buitpine or THe Orv SuGcar Rerinery Is 4 
er to oe = —_ ed Goop SPECIMEN OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF HELSINGOR IN 
own on the resund. 


THE Mippie or THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Then, almost at a 
stroke, the commercial “period of florescence” was over. At the 
instigation of the United States, the Sound-toll, the claim to which 
actually rested on air, was abolished, the Danish State accepting 
instead a payment of about 62,000,000 Kroner once for all. On 
March 31, 1857, the last vessel cleared at the customs; the guard- 
ship left the roads, and ships of all nations could freely pass the guns 
of Kronborg and the busy town. 
A long period of stagnation and depression now set in, from 
which the town only slowly rose to life under new forms. Steam ferry 
communication was opened up with Helsingborg on the Swedish side. 
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Railways were built to 
the capital and along the 
north coast of Sjelland. 
A ship-yard employing a 
thousand workmen trans- 
formed Helsingor into an 
industrial town, and 
again brought it into con- 
nection with its old source 
of wealth, the sea. With 
all this the idyllic charac- 
ter of the distinguished 
old town received a fatal 
blow, and its social charac- 
ter was altered from that 
of a commercial city to 
that of a workingman’s 
city with all that follows. 

To the north of the 
town, in the grounds of a 
small palace, Marienlyst, 
formerly owned by royal- 
ty, a fashionable marine 
hotel has grown up, which 
aims to become a world 
resort and will perhaps be 
so in time, and, as former- 
ly in the harbor, a medley 
of foreign languages may 
now again be heard at 
Helsingor. As it is now, 
the town receives its pe- 
culiar physiognomy not 


least from the summer villas that have spread all along the Oresund 
and on the beech-clad slopes rising behind it. Every summer day 4 
stream of permanent residents and casual visitors travelling to and 
from the town and its environs may be seen pouring in and out of 


the railway station. 


The gay superficial life of the summer visitor in his villa amid the 
rustling beeches or by the Oresund over which the light nights cast 
their magic veil, forms a quaint contrast to the homely respectability 
and cosiness of the little old town, in which Danes see a peculiar 
charm and which should, in their opinion, appeal to visitors too. In 
the old, narrow streets the curious may find medieval gables with fine 


facings, graceful Renaissance houses with sandstone ornaments, well- 
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preserved frame-built houses with carv- 
ings quite peculiar to Helsingér, and 
fine urban architecture from the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
tourist may follow the history of the 
town in its broad features on passing 
from the precincts of the quiet mon- 
astery past the noisy ship-yard to the 
trim little palace of Marienlyst in its 
pure-style parterre garden with the ex- 
tensive buildings of the marine hotel in 
the background, and thence on _ to 
Kronborg, the pearl of the Sound, the 
beautiful castle surrounded by its 
moats and walls. 

As the common background of all 
this, of town and castle and marine 
hotel, extended before the eye of 
stranger and native alike, lies Oresund, 
which here to the north spreads fanlike 
towards the open sea. The receding 
forest-clad shores melt away in the dis- 
tance on both sides; in the far horizon 
the mountain of Kullen stands out blue 


like a delicate silhouette, and from all the Seven Seas ships steer 
toward the gate of the Baltic, to Helsingor, the city on the Sound. 
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Prince Aage of Denmark 
By Stuart Rose 


O BE BORN a soldier when one happens also to be born a 
royal Prince is something of an anomaly in these bourgeois 
days. What was, in times of chivalry, an entirely normal situa- 

tion, has become a paradox now that our royalty is hedged in and 
protected by etiquette, usage, and stiff formality. Princes there are, 
it is true, who seek adventure; a few even find it. But it is only by 
resort to subterfuge or evasion of duty that the occasional scion of 
royalty is enabled to sample life as the ordinary man is permitted to 
know it. The present Prince of Wales, to cite an obvious example, is 
beyond question a keen sportsman, a man who courts excitement with 
a bit of danger thrown in to add a fillip to the draught. Yet because 
of this very characteristic, this reckless courage that earns applause 
and admiration when descried in the commoner, the Prince is the sub- 
ject of almost continual adverse criticism both at the hands of the 
royal family and the British public. Shades of Richard Lion Hearted, 
but these are dull times for princelings! 


Prince Aage of Denmark was born a soldier. Fitted for the pro- 


fession of arms by instinct and inclination he entered the Danish 
military establishment when yet in his early teens, and served as a 
private for the required period. Then, with the smiling approval of 
the Royal Family—who thought, no doubt, that young Aage would 
make a particularly decorative guardsman—he presented himself at 
the military academy and there prepared himself for a commission. 
It is strange that Prince Aage’s family, when he was graduated from 
the academy with considerable distinction, did not take warning from 
this rather unusual manifestation of the young man’s interest in his 
profession. Yet the incident passed by without exciting undue com- 
ment; and, apparently, it was only when he commenced clamoring for 
active service that they began to realize his entire seriousness. ‘The 
Royal Life Guards were all very well about the palace, but so peaceful 
a career held small appeal for Prince Aage. 

Denmark, of course, had not engaged in a war for many years, 
nor was there any immediate prospect of her doing so. The Greeks 
became embroiled in a Balkan affair at about this time, and Prince 
Aage applied for assignment to the front as an official observer. 
Partially, I imagine, to pacify the young man, and partially due to 
the fact that he was an exceedingly sound tactician, it was decided 
that his request be granted. And thus commenced a long career of 
adventure which, even now, has scarcely reached its apex. 

The Balkan experience whetted the young soldier’s appetite for 


action. During the next few years he returned to Denmark several 
350 
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times, serving again with his regiment; but whenever an opportunity 
presented itself he applied for additional service abroad. During the 
World War he spent a year on the Italian front, another lengthy 
period with the Frenvth armies, and still found time for several months 
with the British. A member of 
the Danish military commission, 
in 1919, he visited the United 
States and observed with great 
interest our own small but select 
regular force. 

While, during these years, 
Prince Aage had seen a great 
deal of action, it was never as an 
actual participant. He chafed 
at the restraint of his official 
position, and when, after the 
war, he was obliged to rejoin his 
regiment it was with ill-con- 
cealed impatience that he began 
the old familiar round of duty as 
a Life Guardsman :—‘“All funce- 
tions,” as he phrased it, “and no 
fighting.” 

Due to this lack of opportuni- 
ty for active service at home, it 
has become more or less cus- 
tomary for certain of the more 
adventurous Danish officers to 
seek commissions in the French 
Foreign Legion. These men 
naturally, upon returning to 
Denmark, are objects of great 
interest to their brother officers 
(who are obliged, perforce, to 
do their own fighting at map 
problems), and it was through 
questioning them and listening 
to their tales that Prince Aage 
first became interested in the fa- 
mous force. In 1922 an ex-Legionaire was assigned to duty in the 
Prince’s own company. The two young men, in the rounds of duty, 
were thrown a great deal together. They spent long hours discus- 
sing the Legion; the one recounting endless tales of daring and valor, 
the other an eager listener. : 

In the autumn of 1923, an opportunity presenting itself, Prince 
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Aage applied, through the French Legation, for a commission in the 
Legion. After some weeks of anxious waiting he received word that 
he had been gazetted a captain and was ordered to report to Paris 
for instructions. Having successfully negotiated the preliminaries, 
he soon found himself, clad in an unfamiliar uniform, ready to board 
a transport at the Marseilles docks. Four days later he was landed 
at the base port of Casablanca, in Morocco, and, having reported to 
Marshall Layauty at Rabat, was assigned to a Battalion—at last a 
full-fledged Legionaire. 

It would be impossible here to recount in any detail Prince Aage’s 
experiences for the ensuing three years, so that a brief outline will 
have to suffice. Sent to the walled town of Meknes in the interior to 
join his battalion, the young Captain had spent but a few days in 
familiarizing himself with his new duties when the organization re- 
ceived orders to proceed into the Middle-Atlas mountains, there to 
prepare a supply route for a punitive expedition scheduled for the 
following Spring. Followed several months of grueling, heart-break- 
ing labor, of forced marches through waist-deep snowdrifts, of lone- 
some life in bleak mountain outposts without heat or decent food a 
good part of the time. Prince Aage told me that thirty-five percent 
of his men suffered from frost-bite during this period, and scores of 
animals perished of exposure. 

Finally, with the coming of spring, the army arrived in the moun- 
tains. Prince, or Captain Aage, as he was now known, was assigned 
to the staff of General Poeymirau as Liaison officer, in which post he 
continued to serve throughout the campaign. The expedition ad- 
vanced through the Teghzeft pass to the Monlouya plain and pre- 
pared for action. 

The Berber tribesmen who inhabit the Middle-Atlas mountains 
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A Kasspan In THE La Ketaa SEcTOR A MEETING at THE FRONT 


had not, prior to this time, given their allegiance either to the Sultan 
of Morocco or to the French. A half-wild, pastoral people, they lived 
partly by tending their flocks and herds and partly by raiding the 
prosperous lowland villages, whose defenders were not strong enough 
to prevail against them. The Sultan had sent several expeditions 
against these rebellious fellows, each time to have his forces return 
badly defeated, having left most of their arms and supplies and many 
of their troops to the tender mercies of the enemy. The outbreak of 
the World War had prevented Marshall Layautey from attempting 
the pacification of this wild region for several years, and he proposed 
to start and finish the task with this single expedition. 

As Liaison Officer to General Poeymirau, Captain Aage had 
plenty of opportunity for fighting. The General himself had a repu- 
tation for personal bravery which, in a less efficient officer, would 
have amounted almost to foolhardiness. Constantly placing himself 
in the most exposed positions, he set an example which his staff offi- 
cers were obliged to emulate, and before the close of the campaign 
there was scarcely one who had not been wounded. 

After some half dozen engagements had been fought, at a terrific 
cost to the French, the tribesmen were finally cornered in the town of 
El Mers. They had strengthened the place well, raising stone walls 
in strategic positions and mounting machine-guns in the Kasbahs, or 
blockhouses, which serve them at once for granaries and fortresses. 
The French force, consisting of a few battalions of the Foreign 
Legion and a great many native troops, advanced upon the enemy 
positions at dawn. ‘They met with desperate resistance from the out- 
set. Prince Aage relates an instance of a platoon of Legionaires at- 
tempting to direct a machine-gun against one of the Kasbahs. ‘Three 
men, one after another, aimed the weapon only to be riddled with 
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bullets before they had a chance to fire. The fourth man, a youn 
Dane, remarked ruefully to the Prince as he took his position, “Well, 
here goes little Denmark!” As luck would have it, a shell from a 
a French field piece struck the Kasbah at this moment, and the gunner 
survived to fight another day. 

Toward evening, the battle havi ing raged throughout the day, the 
final Kasbah capitulated, after the Legion had charged and hurled 
hand-grenades through its loopholes. ‘The power of the tribes had 
been definitely broken, and save for sporadic skirmishing, the cam- 
paign was at an end. 

Between the autumn of 1923 and the spring of 1925 Prince Aage 
lived a comparatively peaceful life. He assisted in the first penetra- 
tion of the Riff mountains, where the French erected a chain of out- 
posts and, where, for months on end, he lived in almost complete iso- 
lation from the world. His only relief, during this period, from utter 
a boredom that often drives men mad—lay in the circum- 
stance that hardly a day passed by without intermittant sniping at one 
or another of his detachments. This kept him constantly on the 
qui vive, although retaliatory measures were usually ineffectual, due 
to the fact that it is almost impossible to trace the Berbers once the 
alarm has been raised. 

Then, in 1925, the hordes of Abd El Krim swept into the French 
zone, captured many of the outposts and laid siege to the others. 
There were at that time comparatively few troops in Morocco and it 
began to appear as if the Riff attack would overwhelm the French 
forces. All available reserves were rushed to the scene: Prince Aage, 
who was acting as an intelligence officer in Rabat, volunteered for the 
front and was soon in the thick of the fighting. 

It was simply a matter of holding on until reinforcements could 
be obtained from France and Algiers. The Foreign Legion, as 
always, bore the brunt of the fighting, pushing flying columns to the 
relief of beleaguered outposts, acting as shock troops when there was 
storming to be done, covering withdrawals in the face of an enemy in- 
creasingly successful and hence almost impossible to defeat. Prince 
Aage was present at the relief of Bibane by General Columbat’s col- 
umn, and was within sight of that ill-fated blockhouse upon the day it 
fell. He served with credit in a score of actions, finally suffering a 
painful although not severe wound which caused his withdrawal from 
the front. 

Shortly afterward he obtained a sick-leave and visited this country 
for a few months. The period of his leave having been extended 
slightly he returned to France toward the end of March, from which 
country he will again embark for Morocco to take an active part in the 
Spring Campaign. 


The photographs illustrating this article are repro- 
duced by courtesy of Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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Current Danish Books 


By Juiius CLAusEN 


HE VIOLENT religious- philosophical Cebate, which was men- 
tioned in last year’s review of Danish literature, and which 
began with Chr. Reventlow’s magnificently profound book, 

Breve fra Skersilden (Letters from Purgatory), and Helge Rode’s 
more poetically designed Pladsen med de gronne Trer (The Square 
with the Green Trees), is still going on with full force in Den- 
mark. Not only the magazines, but also the newspapers, take part in 
the discussion, and all that is written bears witness that the days of 
crass materialism are past and that people have taken to speculating 
on metaphysical subjects, even though it is only from the popular 
point of view. Not many are so naive as to discuss what lies behind 
the great curtain which separates Life from Death—there are but few 
adherents of spiritism in Denmark—but the spirit of absolute nega- 
tion is in retreat and has given place to a leaning toward Theosophy. 

This tendency is seen also in polite 
literature. The year has brought 
forth two novels based on religious 
and ethical problems. The author 
of one of these is ANKER LarRsEN, 
well known in America for his great 
religious-philosophical novel, The 
Philosopher’s Stone. In his new 
book, Martha and Mary, he has 
succeeded in emancipating himself 
from the mysticism and the extrav- 
agant spiritism which marred the 
earlier work. It is perhaps less bril- 
liant, but more composed and more 
penetrating in its estimation of the 
eternal values. According to Anker 
Larsen the religious feeling, aside 
from all creeds, is a primitive in- 
stinct in mankind and one which no 
one can escape. Mr. Larsen is 
originally a theologian, but he has 
had a varied career. He was for a time an actor and is at present stage 
manager at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, carrying on at the 
same time his work as an author. His latest novel has a distinct 
religious-philosophic texture. The action takes place partly among 


peasants, this being the environment with which the author is most 
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familiar, but he puts the credulity of his readers to a severe test when 
he represents a peasant girl who has had only a parish school educa- 
tion as speaking of “Egocentricity” and similar profound subjects. 
What is said is interesting, but it simply could not be said by people 
of that class. Even though the Folk High Schools in Denmark have 
raised the peasantry to a level higher than that of corresponding 
classes in other countries, there is still a limit to what it can do. 

The second novel concerning itself with religious problems is cast 
in a form that is more easily approachable. The author is ALEXANDER 
SvepstruP. He, too, was at one time a student of theology. At 
present he lives a splendid hermit 
life in a beautiful house north of the 
town of Elsinore in the midst of the 
great forests of northern Sjezlland. 
The title of his book is Erik Gud- 
mand. The leading character is a 
vivid, frank, and rather naive heroic 
figure, strongly optimistic, a seeker 
and a seer of light, not a little re- 
sembling the author himself. The 
novel is a very long one. The action 
extends through two generations 
and the scene is laid in the country 
about Elsinore. Svedstrup is an ex- 
cellent story-teller, with something 
of Dickens in his makeup. He is not 
afraid of trivialities or even of a lit- 
tle cheap comedy, though this is no 
doubt introduced to give the reader 
a respite from the more serious 

ALEXANDER SVEDSTRUP phases of his book. For at bottom 

Erik Gudmand is an exceedingly 

serious book, teaching indirectly the eternal values of the true, the 

beautiful, and the good, in defiance of all creeds and theological subtle- 

ties. I am inclined to believe that this novel, with its scene laid in a 

part of Denmark known, at least by name, through Kronborg and 

Shakespeare, to the English and American public, might, in a good 

translation, make a fair bid for popular favor. It is at the same time 
light and profound, and it is delightfully told. 

A much more important genealogical novel is E1nark CHRISTIAN- 
sEN’s Ottilie. It does not concern itself with religious problems, but 
only with human beings—but that is no trifling matter when, as in 
this book, it is done with the hand of a master. Einar Christiansen 
is an author of unusual distinction, who never falls below the stand- 
ard which he, as an intellectual aristocrat, has set for his own work. 
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Ernar CHRISTIANSEN 






As a very young student he wrote his 
first drama, which was produced at the 
National Theatre, and since that time he 
has supplied this and other theatres with 
a succession of powerful plays, in which 
always a psychological problem is dis- 
cussed. Of these, Fadrelandet (The 
Fatherland), which discusses patriotism 
and dwells on the value of the national 
instinct, may be mentioned particularly 
as a work of the first rank. Christiansen 
is an excellent dramatic technician, but 
he is too fine for the vulgar taste, and he 
has therefore never been a man of great 
successes. And now he has written a 
great prose work whose action covers the 
period from 1827 to 1913. It is a 
panegyric of the home, not exactly an 
apotheosis, for the author well knows 
that the home can become a peril to the 


individual just as well as it can enrich him. But Christiansen’s moral- 
izations are never direct. His passion is to depict human beings. He 
takes generation after generation to his heart, and his descriptions of 
them show keen understanding and delicate imagination. He is as 
sympathetic to the feelings and emotions of the first Ottilie as to those 


of the last Ottilie, great grand-daughter 
of the first. There is beautiful perspec- 
tive in this choice and refined book. 
Another novelist of the home, and 
particularly of the home as it exists in 
Copenhagen, is Pout Levin. Coming 
as he does from a patrician family in 
Copenhagen, he knows every note and 
every color of the dwellings and the re- 
actions upon one another of the people 
who frequent them. He was originally 
a student of philology, wrote a Doctor’s 
thesis on a subject from the literary 
history of Rome, and has since com- 
pleted a great biography of Victor 
Hugo. He is now the editor of Den- 
mark’s foremost periodical Tilskueren 
(The Spectator), and for this he writes 
literary criticisms of great force. In ad- 
dition to this he is a writer of belles- 
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lettres and has written plays with mixed success, but his true literary 
domain is the novel, in which he has attained great popularity by 
reason of the fine understanding and living sympathy which he is 
able to communicate to his characters. His language, moreover, is 
unusually pure and beautiful. His contribution to the literature of 
the past year is a novel, De rige Folk (Rich People), a vivid picture 
of family life in Copenhagen. The family he describes is in reality 
a group of swindlers, but of a good-natured sort, who are scarcely 
conscious of the rascally tricks of which they are guilty. The father 
is a Micawber type, and the son is the very image of him. Only the 
daughter is cast in a finer mould peculiar to herself. 'The contrast be- 
tween her poetic nature and the utterly prosaic full-blooded Copen- 
hagen people, who are so perfectly content with the filth in which they 
unconsciously wade, forms the theme of the book. As is the case with 
Levin’s earlier books, this one has gone through a large number of 
editions, considering the limited circle of readers in Denmark. Poul 
Levin has become the outstanding author of Christmas books in 
Copenhagen. 

Of an entirely different type are the two women writers, AsTrRip 
ExHRENCRON-Kippe and Epirn Rope. The former is the widow of 
the highly individual but not easily apprehended author, Harald 
Kidde. She has cultivated a distinct field of her own in the domain of 
the novel. She pictures Swedish environment and modes of life in 
preference to the Danish. It is as if the dark forests of Sweden were 
more in harmony with her strong imagination than are the wide plains 
of Denmark. She likes to place the settings of her stories in the dim 
forests of Virmland or Smaland or Ostergétland or among the old 
iron works where ancient methods are still in vogue; or sometimes the 
action takes place in a small Swedish provincial town, where the 
trivial affairs of the people make a strong contrast with the grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery. Her latest and perhaps her best book, 
Brédrene Nystad (The Brothers N ystad ), is to a high degree typical 
of her work, which is marked by a tendency to mysticism and often 
touches upon the supernatural. She seems to have a sixth sense for 
all that lies beyond the threshold of consciousness. Although her style 
is simple and direct, she is distinctly romantic in her choice of subjects 
and in her feeling for nature. As an assured artist she has not 
reached the heights of Selma Lagerlof, nor does she possess the 
latter’s poetic power; but in feeling, in substance, and in choice of 
themes, she is Miss Lagerlof’s equal. Strangely enough, Astrid 
Ehrencron- Kidde has not yet won the recognition she rightly deserves. 

Edith Rode, who is the wife of Helge Rode, and who earns her 
daily bread as a journalist, is the foremost representative in a field 
that is not much cultivated in Denmark—the short story or novelette. 
It is now about twenty-five years since she began her liter ary career, 
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and in the course of those years she 
has published a few novels, a volume 
of fascinating and graceful poems, 
and some collections of short stories 
which are among the best that Den- 
mark has to offer in that line at the 
present time. Her latest collection, 
Den Tunge Dor (The Heavy 
Door), especially, contains a group 
of esthetic filigrees, finely conceived 
and delicately formed, and each 
with a point brilliantly brought out. 
She knows the modern woman 
through and through, and the inter- 
play of ideas and emotions between 
the modern young man and young 
girl has scarcely found a_ better 
interpreter. True, the scale of her 
work is small, but her mastery of 
her specialty is indisputable. In a 
country with a larger reading pub- 
lic, Edith Rode’s work would be as 
eagerly sought as that of Karin 
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Michaélis, who is probably better 
known in foreign countries than any 
other living Danish woman writer, 
and who was the subject of a de- 
tailed discussion in our last year’s 
review of Danish literature. KARIN 
MicHaruis, by the way, has con- 
tinued her autobiographical novel 
in a new volume, Den lille Lég- 
nerske (The Little Liar). She has 
a richer imagination than Edith 
Rode, but the latter is more fastidi- 
ous, has better taste, is less sac- 
chrine, and possessed of a more 
authentic artistry. 

We now come to the point where 
the novel impinges upon history, or 
‘ather upon the memoir. Here we 
find in last year’s Danish literary 
output a real phenomenon, an his- 
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torical novel, or memoir novel—whatever one may choose to call that 
peculiar book which the highly gifted author and critic, SVEN Langs, 
has written (with slightly disguised names) about a group of well 
known persons who still live and have their being among us. The title 
of the book is De férste Kampe (The First Battles), and it deals 
with the early struggles of the brothers Adlers (Georg and Edvard 
Brandes) until they reach their goals, the one becoming known over 
the whole world as a critic and literary historian, and the other for 
many years a political leader of markedly radical tendencies. Many 
other portraits of well known artists and literary people are found 
in this remarkable book, which is written with great talent, but which 
has offended not a few by its extraordinary mingling of truth and 
fiction. 

The book is not scandalous; the author’s literary reputation is guar- 
antee for that. But it is a rather questionable proceeding to attribute 
fictitious conversations, thoughts, and emotions, even when these are 
based upon given results, to persons who, although far advanced in 
age, still live and carry on their activities among us. Nevertheless, 
this remarkable memoir novel is to be continued. While we are on 
the subject of memoirs, it may be mentioned, for the sake of making 
the record complete, that the great collection of Memoirs and Letters 
from the cultural life of Denmark, published by P. Fr. Rist and the 
author of these lines, is about to reach its 48th volume. Of works of 
its class, this is among those that command the highest prices at 
auction sales. 

In the field of history a bomb has fallen which has caused consider- 
able commotion. ‘The man who hurled it is Ertk Arup, Professor 
of history in the University of Copenhagen, and the bomb is the first 
part of a projected History of Denmark in four volumes. Professor 
Arup’s historical researches have been directed chiefly to the domain 
of economics and to commercial and agrarian history. He is a man 
who deals in actualities, and the main idea in his new historical work is 
that economics are the life principle of history. From this point of 
view. he has produced a history of Denmark which is, in the deepest 
meaning of the word, radical. The author has striven to destroy, root 
and branch, all the familiar and traditional conceptions of history. 
Kverything that bears the name of historical myth and everything 
that cannot be documented is thrown on the rubbish heap. In return, 
the reader finds, first of all, an excellently perspicuous Ancient His- 
tory based upon the results of geological and archeological research. 
But as we go further into the book, the author’s objective point of 
view is lost, and his personal bias shows its head. Arup is a Radical 
Democrat. In his opinion it is the steady daily labor of the peasant 
that has built the country up, and its prosperity is the result of the 
sweat of his brow. Kings, noblemen, bishops and other aristocrats, 
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on the other hand, he looks upon with suspicion, and wherever it is 
possible to attribute their actions to selfish or ignoble motives, he does 
so without compunction. Such figures as Absalon and others of the 
best men of the Hvide family, who have always shone brilliantly in 
the medieval history of Denmark, are made to appear as mean and 
covetous lords whose only aim in life was to increase their wealth. The 
book has life and momentum, and it presents many new and interest- 
ing viewpoints, but since the author fails in many cases to prove his 
statements, he has been attacked, and not without reason, both by 
scholars and laymen. 

Kven though great events be lacking, it will be seen from this brief 
review that there is vitality and growth in the intellectual life of 
Denmark. 


Sweden’s World Industries 
By Nasorn HEpIN 
V. Motor Ships 


HEN the Vikings wrought their wooden drake ships, their 
principal tools probably were ordinary battle axes, and the 
chief materials oak timbers they had felled on their mountain 

sides; the ship yard, an ordinary sheltered place on the beach. To 
build a modern motor ship is a more complicated process. It is the 
flower and fruition of a very complicated industrial system, each 
branch of which is represented in a vessel as it proudly takes the 
waves—aimines, foundries, motor works, electrical shops, textiles, fur- 
niture, crockery, etc., to say nothing of the manual skill in the con- 
struction itself, or the engineering science in the design. It takes a 
highly industrialized community to complete such a craft. 

In the current motorization of shipping the countrymen of John 
Ericsson, who was the father of the screw propeller, are taking a 
prominent part. While the Diesel engine is a German invention 
«nd the motor ships with their long distance cruising radii were first 
developed in Denmark, Swedish builders now specialize in the new 
type, so that while of all contemporary ship construction in the world 
the motorship tonnage forms about one half, in Sweden, according 
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to the United States Commerce reports, it is around eighty per cent. 

While some of the larger units of the Swedish merchant marine, 
such as the new transatlantic liner, Gripsholm, or the freighters, Svea- 
land and Amerika- 
land, which are the 
world’s largest 
motor driven cargo 
vessels, have been 
built in England 
or in Germany, the 
Swedish plants at 
both Goteborg and 
Malmo have con- 
structed in recent 
years quite a num- 
ber of smaller 
motorships which 
now circulate on 
all the seven seas, 

‘arrying both pass- 
engers and freight, 
and there are no technical obstacles to the building of the projected 
sister ship to the Gripsholm in a Swedish yard, such as the Gota 
Works in Goteborg. 

From Sweden it is now possible to travel to almost any part of the 
world in a motor ship. ‘To India, Australia, or China the Swedish 
Kast India Company’s motor freighters make regular trips through 
the Suez Canal, taking a few cabin passengers, and through the 
Panama Canal the Johnson Line boats carry both passengers and 
freight direct to the American Pacific Coast. A more restful trip of 
six weeks would be hard to imagine, and the equipment of the new 
motorships, Axel Johnson and Annie Johnson, for pure personal 
comfort is equivalent to that of pleasure yachts. 

While passing through the Caribbean Sea these boats might salute 
William K. Vanderbilt’s motor yacht the Ara, which the other day 
brought in a cargo of strange fish to Miami, Florida, and the Ara 
motors were last year installed at the Finnboda wharf in Stockholm 
by the Atlas-Diesel Company. Along the Pacific coast they might 
dip their flags to the City of Panama or the City of San Francisco 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, both completed last year 
at the Géta Works in Goteborg, and now engaged in coastal traffic 
between North and Central America. Altogether close to thirty 
motor ships have now been launched at the Géta yards, and among the 
new boats yet under construction are three vessels for Norwegial 
customers, including 2 luxurious motor yacht of 5,000 tons to be 





LAUNCHING OF THE SKANELAND 
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used for North Cape cruises in summer and in the Mediterranean in 
winter. 

Wherever these poats go they need oil for fuel, and in the building 
of “tankers” or vessels designed to carry petroleum in bulk the Lind- 
holmen Works also of G6teborg were pioneers. During the past 
fifty years 26 such boats have been completed, mostly for Russian oil 
companies, operating around the Black Sea. Originally they were 
steamers, but now a new motor “tanker” is about to be finished at 
Lindholmen, also for a Norwegian customer. On the ways at the Gota 
Works there is another boat of the same type, intended for a Nor- 
wegian firm, the fifth of a series. The fourth, called the Raila, was 
launched last fall. 

A series of freighters of a still different kind have been built in 
recent years at the Gota Works, namely ore carriers for the Gringes- 
berg Mining Company, of which the motorship Murjek, completed 
last fall was the tenth. An eleventh is under way. These boats now 
transport the Lappland ores from Lulea in Sweden or Narvik in Nor- 
way, which is always ice free, to iron producing countries all over the 
world, though mostly to the Ruhr district via Rotterdam. This 
traffic is likely to increase considerably in the near future. 


A second Swedish ship building center that is becoming noted for 


its motorships has been developed at Malmé, where a year ago the 
Kockum Works delivered its first motorship, the 6,500 ton Santos, 
to the Johnson Line of Stockholm. Since then it has completed the 
7,800 ton Nordvard for the Lauritz Kloster Company of Oslo, the 
7,600 Skaneland for the Tirfing Company of G6teborg, and the 
same sized Childar for the Wiel & Amundsen Company of Fred- 
rikshald of Norway. Under construction are three additional motor- 
ships, all ordered by Norwegian firms. The SkAneland is now used 
in freight traffic between Spain and the United States. 














Current Events 
U.S. A. 


{| No sooner had the Senate prohibition 
hearings come to a close than the advo- 
cates of modification of the existing Vol- 
stead law, as well as those favoring 
stricter enforcement than at present, be- 
gan preparations to carry the issue to the 
country. National campaigns will mus- 
ter the full strength of both the drys and 
the wets at the polls in the November 
Congressional elections. {| Witnesses for 
both sides at the hearings were rein- 
forced by legal talent, but the matter 
was left a good deal as it was before the 
committee began to take evidence. The 
Protestant churches gave full support to 
the law as it is at present, while on the 
side of the modification advocates the 
American Federation of Labor officially 
sanctioned the demand for light wines 
and beer. {Speaking at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the National Press 
Building at Washington, President Cool- 
idge again declared his adherence to the 
World Court. At the same time he as- 
serted that it was for the purpose of the 
United States taking part “in administer- 
ing international justice because it af- 
fects us.” {|The occasion was made aus-~ 
picious because of the fact that the dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists, meeting at the time in Wash- 
ington, were present when the President 
spoke and referred to armament limita- 
tion as the only practical method for in- 
He added, however, 
that this could only be accomplished 
when “an intellectual and moral disarma- 
ment” was considered also. { Additional 
color was given the Jaurnalist Congress 
by reason of the fact that the Tacna- 
Arica crisis between Chili and Peru had 
reached the point where the ambassadors 
of the respective countries were confer- 
ring with Secretary of State Kellogg on 
the possibility of reaching an agreement 
satisfactory to both nations. The pres- 
ence of many newspapermen from Latin 


ternational peace. 
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America was believed to aid in broad- 
casting the impression that the United 
States was anxious to have the question 
put squarely before the other South 
American nations in order to show the 
disinterestness of the Washington admin- 
istration. | The official correspondence 
between the United States and Mexico 
was made public, and the long standing 
controversy over the rights of American 
citizens to retain property in Mexico ac- 
quired under the laws of that country is 
expected soon to come to an amicable 
Washington is of the opin 
ion that Americans will be protected by 
the Mexican courts. { Smith W. Brook- 
hart of Iowa, insurgent Republican who 
deserted President Coolidge in the cam- 
paign of 1924, and supported the can- 
didacy of Robert M. La Follette, was 
deprived of his seat in the Senate by a 
non-partisan vote of 45 to 41. The Sen- 
ate decided that Captain Daniel F. Steck, 
Democrat, was entitled to Brookhart’s 
{| Two bills designed to improve 
aviation, one of them involving an $89,- 
000,000 program for the navy, the other 
creating an Assistant Secretary for Air 
in the Department of Commerce, were 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
{ The American Debt Commission de- 
cided that France must revise its new 
offer for a settlement of its war debt to 
the United States. Before negotiations 
are resumed Secretary of Finance Mellon 
will again confer with the French Am- 
bassador, M. Berenger, but the latter's 
offer of an initial payment of $25,000,000 
annually is not likely to be accepted. 
{The Washington administration has 
made a marked concession to the western 
demand for farm relief legislation by 
proposing that the Government advance 
money from the Treasury to enable farm 
co-operative organizations to finance the 
marketing of surplus farm products in 
time of emergency. 


conclusion. 


place. 
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Sweden 


€The great event in Swedish politics 
during the past weeks hag been Sweden’s 
position in regard to the question of 
adding to the Council of the League of 
Nations. Foreign Minister Osten Unden 
before his departure declared, in answer 
to an interpellation from Mayor Carl 
Lindhagen, that he thought an increase 
in the membership of the Council at the 
present juncture would threaten the 
very existence of the League. All parties 
in the Riksdag gave their approval to 
the views expressed by Mr. Unden, who 
thus had the entire nation behind him 
in his action before the League. 4 The 
Swedish attitude led to a protest from 
the Spanish minister in Stockholm, who 
declared that Spain would regard Swed- 
en's refusal to admit Spain to the 
Council as an unfriendly act. The 
Swedes, conscious that their position 
was not in any way dictated by ani- 
mosity toward Spain, but purely a matter 
of principle, were much disturbed. The 
Spanish threat to blockade Swedish 
lumber further complicated the situa- 
tion. 1In domestic politics the great 
question has been the government prop- 
osition for a very comprehensive unem- 
ployment relief. As it was to be ex- 
pected, the bill met severe criticism. 
At a meeting of the Socialist group in 
the Riksdag it was decided to let the 
matter rest for the present, although 
it is one of the most important points 
in the government programme. In its 
propositions for accident insurance and 
for the extension of the eight-hour day 
the government has also met much op- 
position.. A genuine defeat was suffered 
by the government when the proposed 
plan of transferring various matters 
pertaining to ecclesiastical affairs from 
the church department to the department 
of justice was voted down. { The Riks- 
dag has voted a state loan of eight mil- 
lion kronor to the Swedish American 


Line in order to help finance the build- 
ing of another passenger ship to be 
used in the traffic between Sweden and 
the United States. A condition of the 
loan is that the order be given a Swedish 
ship-yard. If, on the other hand, the 
ship is built abroad, the state will give 
a loan of six million kronor. { The 
Nobel prizes of the current year will 
amount to 116,959 kronor each. The in- 
come from the fund has been 1,924,699 
kronor in 1925, but the taxes have been 
589,421 kronor, and other expenses about 
300,000. {On April 7 the new concert 
hall in Stockholm, designed by the archi- 
tect Ivar Tengbom, was dedicated. It is 
a long felt want that has been met by this 
new building. Stockholm has now two 
very fine concert halls. { A business col- 
lapse in the theatrical world has added 
about three hundred actors and stage 
workers to the ranks of the unemployed. 
Ever since 1896 Director Albert Ranft 
has been among the leading producers of 
Sweden. At one time he controlled six 
theatres in Stockholm, one in Géteborg, 
and one company which he kept on the 
road. In recent years the number had 
been reduced to four, and these had not 
been able to hold their own in the com- 
petition. The situation was rendered 
much worse last summer by the burning 
of the Swedish Theatre, a house which 
has seen the production of many notable 
plays, among them the first production of 
many of Strindberg’s dramas. In spite 
of the efforts of Director Ranft and his 
friends to keep the business going, it 
ended in financial failure. The theatri- 
cal outlook in Stockholm at present is 
very uncertain. {1 Princess Ingrid, daugh- 
ter of the Crown Prince, was confirmed 
by Archbishop Séderblom last Easter. 
{| A man who has been of great import- 
ance to the development of Swedish in- 
dustry, Disponent Hjalmar Lundbohm, 
has recently died at the age of 71. 
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Norway 


{ The Radical Government, headed by 
Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, was defeated 
in the Storting February 27, by the 
vote concluding- the debate on _ the 
King’s speech. The Premier said, during 
the debate, that he could not accept the 
motions proposed by the Conservative 
and Agrarian parties, emphasizing the 
necessity of further reduction of the 
budget, and would resign, if either of 
the motions were carried, or if the votes 
cast for them, counted together, formed 
a majority of the Storting. The Agra- 
rian and the Conservative motions were 
both rejected, but counted together they 
had obtained 76 votes against 74. Mr. 
Mowinckel, consequently, at once re- 
signed. {|/Ivar Lykke formed a pure 
Conservative Government, the Agrarian 
party refusing to co-operate. The ap- 
pointment of the new ministers took 
place March 4, Mr. Lykke becoming 
Minister of Foreign Affairs as well as 
Premier. The other members of the 
Government are: Karl Wefring, Min- 
ister of Defense, F. L. Konow, Minister 
of Finance, P. A. Morell, Minister of 
Social Affairs, I. E. Christensen, Min- 
ister of Justice, Ch. Robertson, Minister 
of Commerce, Dean W. Chr. Magelsen, 
Minister of Church and Education, An- 
ders Venger, Minister of Works, and 
O. L. Borée, Minister of Agriculture. 
€ The new Premier, who is 54 years old, 
is the head of a big business firm in his 
native city, Trondhjem. He has been 
a member of the Storting since 1916, 
President of the Storting since 1920, and 
chairman of the Conservative party for 
the last five years. He is considered a 
very able politician and a sincere patriot. 
q J. A. Jahren was elected President of 
the Storting in the place of Mr. Lykke. 
C. J. Hambro was made chairman of the 
Conservative group in the Storting. 
The appointment of a clergyman as 
Minister of Church and Education has 


met with great satisfaction in church 
circles. For twenty years no expert 
has been occupying this position. {| The 
whole press recognizes the ability of the 
resigned Premier, Mr. Mowinckel. By 
the fall of his Government Mr. Mow- 
inckel was prevented from going to 
Geneva, where he was designated as 
President of the extraordinary assembly 
of the League of Nations. In Mr, 
Mowinckel’s absence Norway was repre- 
sented in the Assembly by Dr. Nansen 
and Dr. Chr. Lange with Dr. Frede 
Castberg as legal expert. { The debate 
on the program of the new Govern- 
ment took place in the Storting March 
16 and 17. The Government declared 
that it considered as_ its principal 
task to improve the public finances and 
reduce expenses in all branches of the 
administration throughout the country. 
Ex-Premier Mowinckel, leader of the 
Radical Party, said that the Government 
ought to take back the budget estimates 
for the financial year 1926-1927, sub- 
mitted to the Storting by the former 
Government. The Premier, Ivar Lykke, 
replied that it was the intention of the 
Government to effect retrenchments, but 


The new Government’s scheme for re- 
ductions of the expenses could not come 
into force before the fiscal year 1927-28. 
{| By the death of Professor Christen 
Collin, Oslo University lost one of its 
best known and most influential teachers. 
Collin, who at his death was 69 years 
old, had been professor of European 
literature since 1914. He was a scholar 
ot wide learning and as a connoisseur 
of English literature he had probably 
few rivals. He spoke and wrote English 
as his mother tongue and was throughout 
his life a faithful admirer of English 
culture. To the general public he was 
best known by his books on Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson and Tolstoi. 
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EVENTS 


Denmark 


§ The Danish Government has signed ar- 
bitration treaties with all'the Scandina- 
yian nations definitely outlawing war. 
The pact provides that all questions, in- 
cluding even those of national honor and 
Great 
satisfaction is expressed in both govern- 


“vital interests” are arbitrable. 


mental and business circles over the step 
which binds the Northern nations closer 
q In 


encouraging 


than ever before in their history. 
the 
economic 


meantime it is 
sign that 


an 
unemployment is 
At 
the present time it is 10,000 less than the 
figures for 1921 and 20,000 below the 
1922 figures. {| For the purpose of bet- 
tering the conditions heretofore obtain- 
ing at the National Museum, the main 
committee charged with collecting a pub- 
lic fund reports that it has received 
1,300,000 kroner, coming from more than 
200,000 contributors. This in itself is 
evidence to what a degree the Danish 
public is interested in having its national 
treasures properly housed and cared for. 
At last reports the fund was not closed, 
but the committee has addressed a com- 
munication to the Government, asking 
that the matter be taken under considera- 
tion forthwith so that improvements may 
be started at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. {If the proposal of the Minister 
of the Interior, M. Hauge, is accepted, 
there will be available for the purpose of 
improved housing within the next two 
years the sum of 30,000,000 kroner in 
support of new building construction. 
Easy terms are given borrowers in case 
the Rigsdag votes favorably on the prop- 
osition. {| The departure of United States 
Minister Prince from Copenhagen, to 
take up his new post at Belgrade, was 
made the occasion for a most unusual 
demonstration of good will on the part of 
the people of Copenhagen. Members of 
the royal family were among those pres- 
ent at the railroad station to bid Minister 
Prince and his wife godspeed. Dr. 


gradually getting less in Denmark. 





Prince came to Copenhagen in 1921. It 
was his first diplomatic post after his 
labors as professor of Slavonic lan- 
guages at Columbia University. { After 
months of delay the Government’s 
proposal for disarmament was _ passed 
by the Folketing with a vote of 75 
against 71. The however, 
did not pass without drastic opposition 
on the part of the Conservatives and 
the Left party. M. Piirschel, leader of 
the Conservatives, called the attention 
of the Folketing to the European situa- 
tion in general, and said he felt that 
Denmark would lose in prestige as a 
result of disarmament. Bent Holstein, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, took the 
full responsibility for his support of the 
disarmament plan; he was certain that 
Denmark’s security was best assured by 
the country having neither army or navy. 
M. Rasmussen, the Minister of Defense, 
then outlined his plan, after which the 
members registered their vote. The ques- 
tion now uppermost is what fate the 
disarmament bill will meet with in the 
Landsting. {The City of Elsinore is 
making preparation for celebrating the 
500 vears of its existence. The celebra- 
tion will fall in with the annual tourist 
travel, and the Elsinore committee is 
putting forth strenuous efforts to make 
the six weeks’ celebration a_ red-letter 
period in Danish entertainment. The 
castle of Kronborg, with its Hamlet 
tradition, naturally will come to play 
an important part in the event. {| Copen- 
hagen can now boast some 200 million- 
aires. As for incomes in general, these 
vary greatly within the same trades and 
professions. |The Danish State Rail- 


measure, 


roads are progressing with the plan for 
the construction of the new ferry to ply 
across the Great Belt. An entirely new 
type is to be employed, and the Elsinore 
Shipyard’s bid for 3,000,000 kroner has 
been accepted. Diesel motors are to be 
installed and good service guaranteed. 
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THe Funerat Procession oF QuEEN Louise Passtnc Our rrom AMALIENBORG; AT TITE Heap, 

Prince Haratp or DENMARK, Crown Prince Gustar Apo_F AND Prince Cart or SWEDEN, 

King Haakon or Norway, Kine Curistian or Denmark, Duke ArtuHurR or CONNAUGHT 

REPRESENTING THE KiNG oF ENGLAND, Prince Gustav aNnp Crown Prince FREDERIK oF Dey- 
MARK, Crown Prince Oar or Norway, AND Prince EvGen or Swepen 


Dowager Queen Louise of 
Denmark 


HE passing of Dowager Queen 

Louise of Denmark, mother of 
Christian X, on the evening of March 
20th at Amalienborg Castle, Copen- 
hagen, removes from the Danish nation 
a royal lady who was held in high es- 
teem by all. Both as crown princess, 
and later as queen during the short reign 
of Frederik VIII, Louise endeared her- 
self to all Danes, without distinction of 
rank. She was the guiding spirit in in- 
and 


was always ready to take a lead where- 


numerable charitable enterprises, 
ever her presence promised to avail for 
the best interest of her people. 

Louise Josefina Eugenia was born on 
October 31, 1852, at Stockholm Castle, 
as the daughter of Charles XV and his 
queen, Lovisa. Her father was the oldest 
son of Oscar I, and a close friend of 


Frederik VII of Denmark, likewise a 
champion of Scandinavian unity. 

King Charles died September 10, 1872, 
at the age of 46, at Malmé Castle, with 
his only child, Crown Princess Louise, 
and her husband, Crown Prince Frederik 
of Denmark, present at his bedside. 

The mother of Dowager Queen Louise, 
Queen Lovisa of Sweden-Norway, was 
born a princess of the Netherlands. She 
descended in a direct line from the cele- 
brated Royal Dutch family of Orange- 
Nassau. Like her husband, she died at 
an eirly age, August 30, 1871, and 
Crown Princess Louise became an or 
phan in her twentieth year. 

Princess Louise was not quite 17 years 
old when on July 15, 1868, she became 
engaged to Crown Prince Frederik of 
Denmark, who was then 26 years old and 
who had taken part in the campaign of 
1864. The three Northern kingdoms 
hailed the union with great sympathy. 
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It was an event in the newer history of 
Denmark, as not since the Middle Ages 
had a Swedish princess come as a bride 
to the Royal Danish house. The young 
couple were married July 28, 1869. 
When they made their entrance into Co- 
penhagen August 10, they were greeted 
with enthusiasm. 

From that moment until her death she 
retained the love of her adopted people. 

At the same time that the body of 
Dowager Queen Louise was laid to rest 
in Roskilde Cathedral, memorial serv- 
ices took place in Trinity Danish Lu- 
theran Church, the Bronx, New York, in 
the presence of the Danish Minister, 
Constantin Brun, and representatives of 
many other nations. The memorial ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor, Rev. 
A. J. Tarpgaard. 
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A Thorvaldsen Group Dis- 
covered in New York 


The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion has recently received a very precious 
gift, an original Thorvaldsen group which 
was discovered and purchased by our 
Trustee, Mr. Charles S. Haight. 

The group had been brought from 
Italy by a great aunt of the owner and 
had been among her most prized posses- 
sions. With the passage of time and 
changes of residence, it had been left in 
an unused house not far from Fifth 
Avenue, and was almost forgotten. Mr. 
Haight called there to look at a painting 
which was attributed to an old Italian 
master. When that had been inspected, 
the owner pointed to the Thorvaldsen 
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group which in the dim light he had not 
even noticed, and said, “They say it is a 
Thorvaldsen, but I have no place where 
I can put it.” 


Mr. Haight found that it was the 
beautiful group Ganymede and the Eagle. 
He at once opened negotiations which led 
to his purchase of the marble. The 
owner was pleased, as she herself could 
not give it the place it deserved, that it 
would be set up where it could give pleas- 
ure tomany. Mr. Haight has presented 
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the group to the Foundation, which has 
lent it for an indefinite time to the Brook- 
lyn Museum. Director Fox, whose inter- 
est in Scandinavian art is well known. 
has given it an honored place in his 
sculpture section. 


In order to establish the authenticity 
of the group beyond doubt, Mr. Haight 
appealed through the Danish Consulate 
in New York to the Thorvaldsen Museum 
which replied that it must be regarded as 
a Thorvaldsen original. There are sev- 
eral copies extant. The first was sent 
to the Duke of Sutherland; one is in the 
Thorvaldsen Museum in Copenhagen. 
The letter from the Museum authorities 
says: “Judging from the photographs, 
this seems to be an excellent group, and 
it probably originated in Thorvaldsen’s 
studio and was inspected by him. The 
way in which the eagle carries his wings 
differs from the Museum copy, but it is 
fully as natural and beautiful. 

On the whole, the sample is so perfect 
that it must be considered as an original.” 


The American Historical Association 


The American Historical Association, 
the one distinctly national organization 
of its kind in this country, is now for 
the first time making a general appeal 
to the public for co-operation in the rais- 
ing of an adequate endowment. Chartered 
by Congress in 1889, it has done a work 
national in scope in the way of caring 
for public records, preserving manu- 
scripts, and giving expert advice to the 
Government along many lines. More 
money is required, to maintain these and 
other activities, particularly to promote 
useful historical research and the publi- 
cation of books and monographs which 
cannot be put upon a commercial basis. 
The Committee of Endowment, with 
Albert J. Beveridge as chairman and 
Solon J. Buck, librarian of the Minne- 
sota State Historical Library, as execu- 
tive secretary, has its offices at 110 
Library, Columbia University, New York. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 
Officers : President, Henry G. Leach; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Ww 7 = * : 7 >. 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; ‘Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 
Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the Min- 
istry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below.) 


(o-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 


Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. 


Seeburg, 


Honorary Vice-President; Eva Froéberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, Copen- 
hagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, Chair- 


man; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


The Constantin Brun Award 

Something more than a year ago, the 
Minister of Denmark, Constantin Brun, 
met the members of the New York Chap- 
ter and _ representatives of Danish 
churches, lodges, and societies at a re- 
ception celebrating the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year of service as the envoy 
of his country in Washington. The sim- 
plicity of that reception was dictated by 
his own wish; and at his request also the 
occasion was made to serve a good pur- 
pose and a humane sentiment. From the 
proceeds of the reception and donations 
received after it, the Constantin Brun 
Award was established and a committee 
to administer the award was named: 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup, Mrs. Sara de 
Neergaard, Consul General Georg Bech, 
Captain E. Kragh-Hansen, and James 
Their function is to select each 
year a person of Danish birth long resi- 
dent in New York, whose life here has 


Creese. 


shown him to be worthy of some recogni- 
tion from his countrymen. To this person 
is given a free voyage to Denmark and a 
modest sum for the expenses of the visit. 
The award of 1925 was given to a resi- 
dent of the Danish Old Folks Home of 
Brooklyn and in 1926, the lodges of the 
Danish Brotherhood were invited to 
recommend the recipient. The fund is 
not large, but the expenditures from it 
have been reduced by the generosity of 
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Mr. Anderson of the Scandinavian- 
American Line and Mr. Seyersdahl of 
the Baltic American Line. Contributions 
to the fund have been received also from 
people who do not live in the district of 
the New York Chapter, the latest being 
substantial donations from Mr. Heiberg 
of Chicago and Col. S. Listoe of Colo- 
rado Springs. 

On March 18, the members of the New 
York Chapter heard Prince Aage of 
Denmark lecture at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The proceeds of this lecture, at the re- 
quest of Prince Aage, were added to the 
funds of the Award. His interest in the 
award, as the Chairman of the Award 
Committee said, was not unexpected 
among all who remembered the many hu- 
mother, 
He spoke on his two years in 


mane works of his Princess 
Marie. 
command of a company of the Foreign 
Legion in the campaign against the 
Riffs of Morocco—an account of ad- 
venture and hardship undertaken with 
courage and good humor. Readers of 
the Review will now find a longer ac- 
count of this in our pages. After the lec- 
ture by Prince Aage, members of the 
chapter had opportunity to meet Princess 
Viggo and Minister Brun. To the Min- 
ister was presented a memorial volume 
containing a history of the award by 
Baron Dahlerup. 


A month later, on April 16, the Com- 
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mittee to Administer the Constantine 
Brun Award made two grants for the 
present summer. The awards, providing 
in each case steamer tickets to and from 
Denmark and a travel honorarium of 
fifty dollars, were given to Mr. Thorlev 
A. Bertelsen of Brooklyn and Mr. Ed- 
uard Werner of New York. Mr. Bertel- 
sen had been nominated by the unani- 
mous vote of the New York lodges of the 
Danish Brotherhood of America. He was 
born in Borrig, Slesvig in 1860 and has 
not visited Denmark since 1886. The 
second recipient, Mr. Werner, was born 
in Copenhagen, and has not been home 
to Denmark in twenty-two years. “I 
shall see once more,” he wrote in accept- 
ing the award, “my old sisters, and my 
relatives, and old Denmark with the 
King’s dear old Copenhagen” (Kongen’s 
gamle Kjébenhavn). 


For the Scandinavian Chair in California 

The California Chapter of the Foun- 
dation has undertaken to build up an en- 
dowment for a chair of Scandinavian 
Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California. Under their auspices 
Captain Roald Amundsen lectured on 
“Our Airplane Dash for the North Pole” 
in Oakland Auditorium, the largest hall 
in the East Bay region, and he gave 
forty per cent of the proceeds of the 
lecture to the fund for this chair. He 
was introduced by Mr. E. H. Frisell, 
president of the Chapter. 


Minnesota Chapter Fellowship 

The Minnesota Chapter also has be- 
gun a fund for a good purpose, the 
donation of a Fellowship in the Founda- 
tion’s exchange of students with Scandi- 
navian universities. Contributions are 
being received by Professor A. A. Stom- 
berg of the University of Minnesota. 


Two New Fellowships from Denmark 


Thanks chiefly to the intercession of 
Kammerherre Clan, President of Dan- 
mark’s Amerikanske 


Selskab, 


two of 
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Denmark’s great industrial organizations 
have subscribed to the work which Niels 
Poulson began in the Exchange of stu- 
dents. From the owners of the Carls- 
berg breweries, who have a tradition of 
patronage to art and education, and from 
the Grosserer-Societet, come the funds 
for the new Fellowships to be awarded 
to Danish students coming to America. 
These awards for 1926-1927 are for one 
thousand dollars each, and the commit- 
tee in Denmark has been assured that 
the awards will be repeated in other 
years. 


Two New Fellowships from Norway 

More good news comes in a letter 
from our representative in Norway, Mr. 
Arne Kildal, Secretary of Norge-Amer- 
ika-Fondet. Two new Fellowships have 
been donated on the Norwegian side of 
The Norsk 
Aluminium Co. gives one, and Mr. Throne 
Holst, of the Freia Chocolate Co., gives 
the other. Mr. Holst’s subscription is 
for 10,000 kroner. It is most gratifying 
to the Foundation to see that the busi- 
ness men of Oslo are no less persuaded 
than those in Copenhagen that an in- 
the education of their 
younger countrymen brings some of the 
best of dividends. 


A New Fellowship in Sweden 

Mr. K. O. Bonnier, head of the fa- 
mous Swedish publishing house, is ac- 
customed to discovering and encouraging 
literary genius. His latest venture of 
this character is to entrust to Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen a fellowship of one 
thousand dollars to send a student of 
literature to America in 1926-1927. This 
donation makes possible the appoint- 
ment of one more Fellow in our ex 
change of students. 


the exchange of students: 


vestment in 


Jamestown Chapter Program. 

The Jamestown Chapter continues its 
program of monthly meetings in the 
Norden Club. On November 3rd they 
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heard Dr. Johan Bergman deliver an 
address on “The New Baltic Provinces” ; 
February 11th was the \‘Finnish Night” ; 
and March 9th was “John Ericsson 
Day.” The Finnish program included 
an address by Mr. Emil Ojala on the 
Civil War in Finland; a reading of Rune- 
berg’s “Sven Dufva” by the Secretary 
of the Chapter, Mr. A. A. Anderson, 
and Clement Burbank Shaw’s transla- 
tion of the poem by Mrs. Alfred Holmes. 
A quartette sang “Suomis Sang.” A 
special Ericsson program on the anni- 
versary of the battle of the Monitor and 
the Merrimac followed a dinner at the 
Norden Club. The address of the eve- 
ning was made by Dr. Amandus Johnson. 
New York Chapter Meeting. 

The monthly club night of the New 
York Chapter was held at the Plaza 
Hotel, Friday evening, March 26th. The 
hostesses of the evening were Mrs. 
Henry G. Leach and Mrs. Lundbeck. 
Miss Alma Hedin of Stockholm spoke 
on the “Flower Fund” for charity, in 
the interests of which she is visiting 
this country, and Mr. J. Moldenhawer 
gave some reminiscences of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 


Northern Lights 
Norden’s Yearbook for 1926 


Each yearbook of the Inter-Scandina- 
vian society Norden seems to have an 
added excellence, making it more interest- 
ing than the last; no small praise, as any- 
one, who knows their high standards 
from the first, will testify. 

In addition to the usual résumés of 
political, social, and economic events and 
progress in the North, the volume for 
1926 has greatly widened its usefulness 
by including reviews of the outstanding 
books of 1925 in Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, each country’s authors 
being discussed by one of its leading 
literary critics. Icelandic literature is 
treated in an essay on Jon Thoroddsen 


and the origin of the present day Ice- 
landic fiction by Sigfus Bléndal. 

There are articles on Scandinavian 
co-operation in the educational world by 
Bengt J. Bergqvist; the Norwegian gov- 
ernment administrations by Carl Platou; 
the Eskimo by Knud Rasmussen; and 
Russia in Finland’s history by B. Est- 
lander. A half dozen reports on the va- 
rious activities of Norden conclude the 
volume, which this year comes in a new 
format, as henceforth it is to be issued as 
a double number of Nordisk Tidskrift. 
Anyone wishing to join the society may 
communicate with its secretary, Helge 
Bruhn, Vestre Boulevard 18, Copen- 
hagen. eee 
Scandinavian Songs 


The well-known Danish - American 
singer, Reinald Werrenrath, is editing a 
collection of Scandinavian Songs which 
are being published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company. The first part, including 
composers from Alfvén to Kjerulf in al- 
phabetical arrangement, has already ap- 
peared and is to be followed by a second 
and concluding volume. Containing as 
it does the work of many of the newer 
composers, it should supplement, al- 
though it may not supplant, the Songs 
from the North, edited by Valborg Ho- 
vind Stub, which the same publishers 
issued some twenty-five years ago. 


American Teachers Will Study in Denmark 


Among the passengers on the Hellig 
Olav of the Scandinavian American line 
which sailed May 29, are a group of 
teachers of gymnastics, who are going to 
Ollerup High School in Denmark, in 
order to take a six weeks’ course in gym- 
nastics under Niels Bukh. The group is 
under the leadership of Miss Emily Rus- 
sell Andrews, who has already studied 
under this famous teacher, and another 
member of the party is Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinstry, director of the Central School 
of Hygiene and Physical Education in 
New York. 
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A Journal of Scandinavian Philology 


With financial support from the Rask- 
Orsted Foundation a new international 
quarterly for Scandinavian philology 
will appear in April under the title Acta 
Philologica Scandinavica. It will be 
edited by Dr. Johs. Brédum-Nielsen 
and Dr. Lis Jacobsen of Copenhagen 
with the assistance of prominent phil- 
ologists from the other Scandinavian 
countries; Iceland being represented by 


Professor Finnur Jonsson, Copenhagen, 
and Professor Sigurdur Nordal, Reyk- 
javik; Norway by Professor Magnus 
Olsen; Sweden by Professor Bengt Hes- 
selman and Professor Axel Kock; and 
Finland by Professor Hugo Pipping. 


Chicago Norwegian Technical Society 


The Chicago Norwegian Technical 
Society can trace its origin to a group 
of graduates from the Technical College 
of Trondhjem, who since 1911 had met 
annually to observe the November fes- 


tival of their school. In 1922, largely 
through the initiative of that great au- 
thority on structural engineering, the 
late Joachim G. Giaver, they decided 
to form a society to promote technical 
and social intercourse between engineers 
and architects of Norwegian birth and 
descent in the United States and Canada. 
While the majority of the members are 
residents of Chicago there are also en- 
rollments from many of our larger cities, 
east and west. The secretary is W. H. 
Falck, 2350 North Kedzie Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Selma Erickson 


The radio audiences of the West have 
long enjoyed, over the Gold Medal Radio 
Station, the lovely soprano voice of Miss 
Selma Erickson of Minneapolis. There 
will now be an opportunity for others 
to share this enjoyment, as the Victor 
company has made records of two fa- 
vorite hymns, as sung by her in Swedish. 
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